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Economic Forecast 





for 1954 





There may be a few slight readjustments, but 


there is little reason to expect a recession 


By W.S. Woytinsky 


A YEAR AGO, the economic press was full of predic- 
tions of imminent depression. The forecasters dis- 
agreed about the timing, duration and severity, but 
there was a substantial unanimity in the contention that 
prosperity had passed its crest and that the year 1953 
would be marked by a sharp contraction in production 
and national income and a steep rise in unemployment. 

In an article published in Toe New LEADER of Decem- 
ber 8, 1952, I tried to show that these predictions were 
based on fallacious assumptions. I ended the article with 
the statement: “The momentum [of economic growth] 
came not from outside, not from war, rearmament and 
public spending, but from the economic system itself 
. . - . It has not been exhausted or weakened and is 
unlikely to be checked by changes in our ambiguous 
military and political situation.” 

The press recently has again been full of predictions 
of an economic setback. The wolf still seems to be around 
the corner. True, the corner has been shifted into the 
year 1954, and the wolf is not quite so big and ferocious 
as it looked a year ago. But it is still a sizable beast and 
uncomfortably close to us. In my opinion, the pessimists 
are again mistaken. Allowing for some weaknesses, to 
be discussed later, the burden of evidence, it seems to 
me, is against an economic setback in the near future. 
On the contrary, I believe that income and output may 
well be higher in 1954 than in 1953, just as 1953 will 
top the previous year. 

My forecast here is based on the belief that the pros- 
perity enjoyed by this country in recent years has not 
been a Korean War prosperity. It has been rather 
a period of healthy growth of a vigorous and dynamic 
economic system, with the benefits of growth widely 
though unevenly distributed among broad groups of the 
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population. Progress has not been entirely smooth, but 
when has it ever been? In their advance toward better 
living conditions, nations have always followed winding 
roads and trails, with frequent ups and downs, switch- 
backs and hairpin turns. 

Such progress is bound to be uncomfortable to some 
individuals. Some nursed their bruises in silence; others 
lamented after each bump; still others screamed as soon 
as they saw a turn ahead. Almost two hundred years 
ago, Adam Smith recorded that jitters accompanied 
economic progress in England. With the increase in 
the speed of progress, the attacks of jitters became more 
frequent and severe. When an economic system grows 
as fast as the United States, somebody is likely to be 
hurt every day. Since the end of World War II, not a 
single year has been “normal,” and yet the sum total of 
this history spells out a broad advance. 

Let us take a closer look at what has been happening, 
adopting a long rather than a short view. At the present 
moment, for instance, indices for the third quarter of 
1953 show some signs of slackening off as compared 
to the second quarter of this year. Yet, in larger per 
spective, the gain has been impressive and massive. From 
mid-1952 to mid-1953, the gross national product rose 
from roughly $345 billion to $372 billion. All major 
components of the product—personal consumption, pri 
vate investment and Government purchases of goods and 
services—moved forward, although gains were, of cours¢, 
by no means even. Investment grew more rapidly than 
consumption, and consumer purchases of durable goods 
seemed to outrun outlays for non-durables. Personal 
savings tended to remain high and prices on the whole 
were stable, reflecting little change in the purchasing 
power of the dollar. 

National income moved with national product. Gains 
were unevenly distributed between recipients. Conspict- 
ous in the past two years has been a tendency for the 
share of national income going to farmers to decline. 
until, in the first half of 1953. this share stood at 4.9 
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W. S. Woytinsky, one of America’s most distinguished 
economists, predicted in 1943. that there would he no 
postwar runaway inflation, and in 1949 that local eco- 
nomic setbacks that year did not portend nationwide de- 
pression. Dr. Woytinsky has just published for the 
Twentieth Century Fund a monumental study of Em- 
ployment and Wages in the United States. This is part 
of a larger project entitled America in the Changing 
World: Survey of Economic and Political Trends on 
which Dr. Woytinsky has been working at Johns Hopkins 
University for several years. The current article repre- 
sents another of the annual forecasts Dr. Woytinsky has 
been writing for THe New Leaver and Barron’s (from 
which this is reprinted)—forecasts which have proved 
as accurate in their details as in their broad outlines. 
During World War II, Dr. Woytinsky worked on long- 
range estimates of Social Security costs for the Federal 
Security Administration. He is the author of a <even-vol- 
ume encyclopedia of statistics and many other books. 





per cent of the total. It should be recalled, however, that 
the percentage of national income going to farmers 
has not in the past been a reliable index to good times. 
During the Depression years, the percentage happened to 
be extremely high (8.6 per cent in 1935). The financial 
position of the farmers in the nation as a whole remains 
far too strong for the decline in their income and wealth 
to be regarded as a major threat to prosperity. When the 
farmer gets less for his products, more purchasing power 
is left in the hands of urban consumers for non-agricul- 
tural goods. The decline in demand for such goods by 
farmers is offset—at least in part—by the increase in 
demand by the industrial sector of the population. Gov- 
ernment aid to farmers may be necessary for their sake 
and for political reasons, rather than as a safeguard 
against depression. 

General economic expansion in the past two years 
was paralleled by the growth in industrial output, which 
increased by approximately 9 per cent from the first 
half of 1951 to the first half of 1953. All gains were 
concentrated in the production of durable goods, which 
advanced 13 per cent, with little advance in non-durables. 
This was in part due to the rearmament program, in part 
to high demand for capital equipment, and in part to a 
shift in consumer demand. Whereas back in 1947-48 
non-durable goods represented 57 per cent of private 
consumers’ expenditures, they represented less than 53 
per cent in the second quarter of 1953. There is no 
evidence that this marks a permanent change in habits. 
In order to buy a car, a TV set, or even a bicycle, a 
consumer has often to economize on other things. After 
having made his long-term purchases, he may be able 
to spend more on clothing and everyday necessities and 
luxuries, 

Characteristic of the growth in production has been a 
greater dependence on the increase in the labor force 
and employment than on progress in the productivity 
of labor. By mid-1953, the U.S. labor force, including 
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the armed forces, approximated 68-68.5 million, as - 
compared to 60.8 million in 1946. Civilian employment 
rose in the same period from 57.8 million to 63.1 million 
(with non-agricultural employment pushing sharply ahead 
and employment on farms declining). Employment in 
manufacturing industries rose by 19 per cent in these 
seven years, while output from manufacturing industries 
advanced by 42 per cent, so that output per employed 
worker rose by an average annual amount of 2.5 per cent. 
This figure is currently declining, and it may be con- 
cluded that technological progress in manufacturing in- 
dustries of recent years has not been as fast as many 
suppose. This is probably the weakest point in recent 
economic growth: The superstructure of the economic 
system may have expanded more rapidly than its tech- 
nical base. 

Labor productivity is, of course, affected by business 
investment, and in any appraisal of the future this ele- 
ment in the economy deserves special consideration. 
Since World War II, gross private domestic investment 
has run at high levels, but this aggregate of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures, it is well to note, contains 
three different items: changes in business inventory, out- 
lays on durable equipment by manufacturers, and con- 
struction, both commercial and residential. These items 
are not closely correlated and may change in different 
directions with a change in business conditions. 

The most volatile is business inventories, which, as 
might be expected, have risen and fallen sharply. Taking 
account of changes in prices, inventories increased by 
$2.5 billion in 1950, $9.6 billion in 1951, $4.7 billion 
in 1952, and approximately $4.5 billion in the first half 
of 1953. The annual increment averaged $6 billion in 
the past three and a half years, nearly twice the amount 
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that was necessary to keep inventories abreast of the 
growing national income. This does not imply, however, 
that inventories are now excessive and that their re- 
duction must be anticipated. Business inventories were 
close to 33 per cent of annual sales of manufactures 
in 1939-40, dropped to less than 20 per cent by the end 
of the war (1945), and were increasing thereafter. At 
the end of 1951, they amounted to 27.6 per cent of the 
value of manufacturers’ sales, and the ratio declined to 
26.7 per cent in August 1953. 

Assuming a continuous growth of national income (or 
the gross national product) at a rate of 4 per cent an- 
nually, business inventories will increase by $5.5-6 billion 
in 1954, if their relation to manufacturers’ sales returns 
to the pattern of 1952. This is no forecast, however. As 
a result of the interplay of various factors, total inven- 
tories can change in either direction, under both favorable 
and unfavorable business conditions. We cannot count 
on the increase of inventories as a major factor in sup- 
porting a high level of economic activity in 1954. On the 
other hand, the reference to the accumulation of in- 
ventories as an evidence of approaching recession is 
completely unwarranted. The apprehension that the liqui- 
dation of inventories will slow down production, create 
mass unemployment and originate a deflationary spiral 
is likewise, in my judgment, void of any foundation. 

Outlays for producer durables ran at an annual rate 
of $26.5 billion in the first half of 1953, and have been 
relatively high ever since World War II. In the six- 
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year period between mid-1947 and mid-1953, such out. 
lays amounted to 7.2-7.8 per cent of the gross product, as 
compared with 5-6 per cent before the war. However, it 
seems probable that the economy needs and can absorb 
a higher rate of this kind of investment than in the 
Thirties, and its contraction to prewar levels is not very 
probable. It may, however, gradually decline from over 
7 per cent of the national product to, say, 6.5 per cent, 
but there is not much evidence that it will dip sharply 
in 1954, 

Turning to construction, it seems likely that erection of 
factories and new plants by business firms may taper off 
somewhat from its present high level. On the other 
hand, despite all the prophecies of gloom. )\>me-building 
seems to be holding up remarkably we” reover, total 
construction is larger than the gross-product figures in- 
dicate, since it includes outlays of governmenial bodies for 
roads, highways, etc., as well as private expenditures, 
Here it is well to note that construction contracts in- 
creased in the May-June period of this year as compared 
with last year. On the other hand, total construction has 
not been excessive as compared with past standards. In 
1952, it ran to 11 per cent of the gross product, almost 
exactly the same rate as 1938-39. Private construction 
was relatively high, but public construction was relatively 
low. If private construction falters in a way to endanger 
economic stability, it is safe to assume that public con- 
struction will be stepped up. Such expansion would be 
particularly welcome in view of the tremendous backlog 
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of demand for highways, schools, and projects relating 
to civilian defense. 

While Government may at some future time increase 
its public works, it is of great importance to understand 
that, of recent years, Government deficits have played 
little or no part in our economic expansion. This is 
contrary to public belief, but is fully borne out by the 
figures. Government expenditures have been at a high 
level, but so have taxes. Between the end of 1947 and the 
end of 1952, the U.S. public debt grew from $254.2 
billion to $267.4 billion—or $13.2 billion. This relatively 
small increase in the public debt has been offset by 
taxes or collections for old-age insurance, unemployment 
insurance and the like. Total receipts and expenditures 
of the Government would have been in equilibrium were 
it not for the conventional system of accounting which 
requires that Social Security accounts be segregated 
from the regular budget. The fact seems to be indisputable 
that, up to 1952, the Government put back into circu- 
lation only about as much money as it took out. This 
pattern was slightly changed in fiscal 1952-53, when 
disbursements began to outrun collections. 

This is a fact of enormous importance in appraising the 
dynamics of the economy and also in appraising such 
inflation as has occurred. To the degree that inflationary 
factors have affected the economy, they lie almost entirely 
in the realm of credit and, in my opinion, have also 
been overemphasized. Consumer credit, for instance, ex- 
panded from $11.5 billion in mid-1947 to $27.2 billion 
in mid-1953. All of this increase was in instalment credit 
and, to this writer, appears in line with the growth of 
the economy. In 1938-39, instalment debt amounted to 
about 10 per cent of the national income. In mid-1953, it 
was considerably less than that on a percentage basis. 

More important as an inflationary force may have 
been the total increase in the money supply, currency 
and deposits, especially after the Korean War began. 
From July 1950 to July 1951, the money supply rose 
from $178.2 billion to $184.5 billion. And in this period 
prices did rise sharply: by 15 per cent in wholesale trade 
and 9 per cent in goods covered by the consumer’s price 
index. It should be pointed out, however, that the rise 
in the money supply was less than 5 per cent and that 
a similar rise in 1949-50 and again in 1951-52 failed 
to provoke open inflationary phenomena. Prices may 
have risen in the early phases of the Korean War much 
more through scare buying, and in anticipation of a full- 
fledged war economy, than through monetary expansion. 

This is not to argue that a tighter money policy may 
not have been necessary after Korea. It is to insist that 
what makes credit policy inflationary is not so much the 
increase of the money supply, but the fact that it is 
paralleled by rising prices. Moreover, in my view such 
open inflation as we have had of recent years is not 
among the principal factors affecting economic expansion. 
The expansion launched by World War II, on the whole, 
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carried forward without losing momentum. In the eco- - 
nomic history of the United States, the years 1950-53 will 
be handled under the same general title as the years 
1946-49, namely, as the period of postwar economic 
growth. The inflation of 1950-51 will appear there as 
a minor episode, along with the readjustment in 1949, 
the steel strike in 1952, and many other events without 
which the road of economic progress would be colorless 
and dull, yet hardly faster. 

The preceding analysis is not exhaustive. Many topics, 
such as changes in wages and foreign investment, have 
not been mentioned, but their discussion would not 
change the general optimistic conclusions indicated 
at the beginning of this article. Our economy has ac- 
cumulated such an amount of fat and muscle that it is 
hard to visualize its temporary contraction to a level that 
would spell out a “mild recession” such as contemplated 
a year ago. This is said even while giving full weight 
to at least four problems which have often been men- 
tioned as presaging a downturn. These are the position 
of the farmer, possible cuts in defense expenditures, a 
new economic philosophy in Washington, and possible 
reorientation of foreign-trade policy. 

The position of the farmer has already been touched on 
in discussing the decline of farm income relative to other 
income. To this should be added the further fact that 
farm prices have indubitably declined relative to other 
prices—the parity ratio being 103 in mid-1952 and 93 
in mid-1953. Without minimizing the effect of this 
development on farmers and farm communities, it should 
be kept in mind that the 1910-14 parity ratio is a purely 
conventional yardstick. Its downward deviation recently 
has been far less than its upward surge between 1942 and 
1947. Many farm losses today are due to purely local 
factors such as drought, and these certainly will be in 
part taken care of by Government action. 

The cut in defense expenditures as a source of con- 
traction of purchasing power is, to a large extent, a 
bogey man in the modern folklore of business forecasting. 
The cut of $5 billion in the requested appropriation does 
not imply that Government purchases in 1954 will be 
substantially reduced in comparison with 1953. The 
real volume of purchases will depend partly on changes 
in prices, partly on political developments which may 
call for new appropriations. As things look now, total 
Government expenditures may decline by $2 billion or $3 
billion or increase by a similar or larger amount. On the 
other hand, some of the taxes now in force will be re- 
duced in January and some in April 1954. Cuts of 10 per 
cent in personal income taxes, reduced excises and the 
elimination of the excess-profits tax will reduce Govern- 
ment receipts by approximately $4 billion in 1954 and 
an additional $4-5 billion in 1955. Even assuming that 
consumers will use only a part of the additional pur- 
chasing power left in their hands to buy articles which 
they “could not afford” in 1951-53, no deflationary gap 
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can develop as a result of cuts in defense expenditures. 
The shoe is on the other foot. As things stand, a con- 
siderable budgetary deficit may well develop in 1954-55. 
Probably this pressure will be offset by new taxes, but it is 
not clear yet what kind of taxes will be introduced or 
how much they will yield. The ultimate result may be 
inflationary or deflationary, but the pressure in either 
direction cannot be large. It is also possible that the 
pressure will be deflationary in the early part of 1954 
and become inflationary later. More significant are the 
probable shifts in the distribution of purchasing power 
and demand, which will call for corresponding adjust- 
ments in production. 

The change of administration in 1953 has had little 
effect on the economic climate. There was perhaps some 
revival of confidence and buoyancy in the business com- 
munity, but not enough to set off a rise in the stock 
market. A year after the general elections, the feeling of 
uncertainty was still very strong in the nation. The effects 
of the economic policy of the new administration are 
likely to become clearer in 1954. Its general tendency 
will probably be to curtail public activities in the economic 
field, which expanded steadily during the past two de- 
cades. This would imply not only the transfer of owner- 
ship and management of single establishments from pub- 
lic authorities to private concerns, but shifts in produc- 
tion plans of private concerns, mergers, new invest- 
ments. However, no fundamental change can be expected 
in the next year, especially before off-year elections. It 
is possible that public construction will expand despite 
the desire of the Administration to restrict the scope of 
its economic activity. 

The repercussions of the reorientation of our foreign- 
trade policy on business conditions are vague. The 
United States is at the crossroads. From here it can move 
toward a greater degree of self-sufficiency behind high 
tariff walls, or toward liberalization of trade. The choice 
between the two alternatives will be of stupendous im- 
portance for the world’s political climate, and may be- 
come one of the factors determining the chances of 
peace. But the decision on the country’s tariff policy 
will probably be determined by a compromise between 
the conflicting views and interests. Changes in tariff rates 
in either direction will be restricted, at first, to a few 
items. A substantial increase in all custom rates or 
their substantial reduction in 1954 is out of the question. 

We are now in a position to make both a general and 
a more specific forecast. As to the first, we believe that 
economic expansion, despite minor dips, is still in full 
swing. Economic progress has been uneven and jerky 
in the past and will remain so in the future. The coming 
year will bring many shifts in the economic system, 
among them a possible shift from output of durable 
goods to output of non-durable articles of consumption. 
Such shifts can be accompanied by a tightening up of 
production plans and raising the output per worker, but 


they also can be followed by a decline in the overall 
productivity of labor. Here, in my opinion—and not in 
accumulation of inventories, consumer credit, or other 
oft-mentioned factors—is the main unknown variable 
in the estimate of forthcoming trends. The rate of eco. 
nomic growth is ultimately controlled by the speed of 
technological advance as reflected by the rising produc. 
tivity of labor. And, even in the short pull, failure of 
productivity to rise can have highly unpleasant con. 
sequences, since employers will seek to cut costs through 
reduction of payrolls. Even though production continued 
at a high rate, employment would temporarily suffer, 
Here much depends on both management and labor 
unions to minimize hardships to individual workers, as 
they occur, and to stimulate productivity wherever pos- 
sible. 

The final step in appraising the economic outlook is 
usually to present projections in numerical form. Since 
this statistical game is in vogue in the fraternity of 
economic analysts, this writer is willing to take part in 
it. Assuming no drastic change in the world economic 
situation and relative stability of prices, I believe that 
the gross national product and national income are 
unlikely to decline in 1954 in comparison with 1953, and 
I anticipate for 1954 a gross national product of approxi- 
mately $385-390 billion (as compared with $375 billion 
in 1953) and national income of $325-335 billion (as 
compared with $312 billion in 1953). 

Civilian employment will probably remain at the level 
it reached in 1953 (approximately 63 million on the 
average for the year) or may decline slightly to, say, 62 
million. There will probably be less overtime work and 
more part-time work. Average weekly hours of work in 
manufacturing industry may drop, for example, from 40.5 
in 1953, on the average, to, say, 39 hours. Hourly earn- 
ings of workers will probably rise at the same rate as 
in the past 12 months. The increases, including the 
equivalent of adjustments in fringe issues, may average 
3-4 per cent for the whole economy. Industrial produc: 
tion is likely to decline in certain branches (for example. 
automobiles) and expand in others (especially nom 
durable goods). The cumulative effect of divergent shifts 
will be an increase in the total volume of output. The 
Federal Reserve index may advance from its 1953 aver: 
age of 235-240 to 245-250. 

I would like to stress that these figures are numerical 
illustrations rather than projections or predictions. They 
are subject to a general reservation: This is what is 
likely to happen if our analysis of recent economic trends 
is correct and no new factors enter into the picture. A 
skeptical reader may interpret this reservation as a prom 
ise that this is what is going to happen, provided that 
things don’t happen some other way. The writer will 
not argue with such an interpretation of his thought: A 
statistical picture of what is expected to happen a yea! 
from now should not pretend to be more than a guess. 
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HE Fourth Annual Tamiment In- 
T stitute Book Award turned out to 
be a much more charming and hu- 
man occasion than the long name 
suggests. I, who hate public feasts 
and after-dinner speeches with a deep 
hate, had a wonderful time. The 
Tamiment Institute announced in its 
release that the purpose of the annual 
prize is “to help focus attention upon 
individual contributions to the Amer- 
ican heritage of freedom.” Up at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on November 21, 
this honor was bestowed on Carl 
Sandburg for the first section of his 
autobiography, Always the Young 
Strangers (Harcourt Brace). 

Bringing together Carl Sandburg 
and the group of people who cluster 
about Tamiment Institute produced 
exactly the right chemical mixture. It 
was an American occasion, a demo- 
cratic occasion, an affirmative occa- 
sion. Walt Whitman would have en- 
joyed being there—or Mark Twain. 
Acting as chairman, Adolph Held 
linked the gathering with:the world’s 
great struggle to deepen and expand 
the ideals of liberty and democracy. 

Peter Viereck gave a rapid but 
penetrating analysis of Sandburg’s 
place among our poets. Max East- 
man, with his old-time smile and 
charm and wit, talked about the man 
as prose writer. This gave him a 
chance to quote from the new book. 
With the author sitting there on the 
dais, these passages took on double 
meaning. And when Sandburg him- 
self arose, it was as if he were taking 
the audience into his arms. 

It was one of those things that hap- 
pen once in a great while. It was a 
human experience which lifted you 
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By William E. Bohn 


A Poet of the 


American Midwest 


up and gave you faith in humanity. 
I wish I could convey the feel of it 
to all the readers of THE NEw LeEap- 
ER. The best I can do is tell about 
the book and give a couple of quotes. 

The book covers the first twenty 
years of Carl’s life. But it is not so 
much about him as it is about the 
people he knew. It is a great gallery 
of the folks of Galesburg, Illinois 
from 1878 to 1898. There must be a 
thousand miniature portraits. We 
often wonder about the poor dumb 
historian of the future and how he 
will gain some idea of the complica- 
tions of these times. Well, he can 
get a practically perfect picture of 
the American Middle West by read- 
ing this book. 

Galesburg must have been just 
about typical, a perfect Middletown. 
Here are its people, their jobs, their 
homes, their churches, their sports, 
their dreams and, especially, their 
dull and ungrammatical talk. When 
you have read to the last word, you 
realize that, on the average, they are 
decent people. And even the most 
stupid among them has a touch of 
yearning. This is not a uniform and 
regulated democracy. It is a democ- 
racy of individual dreamers and 
hopers—even potential thinkers. 

I am impressed by the part the 
stars play in this book. Carl was 
walking with his father before day- 
light on Christmas morning: 


“I had been reading in the 
books about stars and I had this 
early morning been taking a look 
now and then up at a sky of clear 
stars. And at this place... I 
turned my face up toward my 
father’s and said, . . . ‘You know, 
some of those stars are millions 


of miles away.’ And my father, . 

without looking down at me, gave 

a sniff, as though I were a funny 

little fellow, and said, ‘We won't 

bodder about dat now, Sholly.’ . . 

There were millions of empty miles 

between us.” 

In his later youth, just before the 
Spanish-American War, Carl hit the 
road as a hobo. Working his way 
along the railroads, sleeping in box- 
cars and hobo jungles, he kept go- 
ing until he saw Pike’s Peak. It was 
on this wide-flung and easy-going 
adventure that he met “a little fellow 
in the middle forties” who every 
spring would break out of Chicago 
and make for the West. He explained 
his urge to wander by saying: 

“What I like is to sleep under 
the stars. Do you know the stars 

is a great study? I never read a 

book about the stars, but I never 

get tired of lookin at ’em and 
watchin how they move and 
change. The stars make me feel 
that whatever is wrong with the 
world or with me sometime is 
goin to be made right. The stars is 
the only book I read.” 
Carl goes on to explain that there 
was one question which kept bother- 
ing this wanderer’s brain: “Why 
does God make it rain on the ocean 
where there is plenty of water and 
not on the desert where the rain is 
needed?” And sometimes he touched 
even deeper problems: “I like to 
watch the workins of my own mind 
.... the longer I live my mind gets 
to be more of a mystery to me.” 

This great panorama of humanity 
is saved from being goody-good. You 
may be suspicious when I tell you 
that little Carl loved and admired all 
his school-teachers. The author is 
even well disposed toward his Army 
officers. But he does tell about one of 
his comrades who was ready to shoot 
the captain, And he gives a distant 
but suggestive view of the “Hay- 
market Riot” and Governor Altgeld. 
There is, too, that attempt at a lynch- 
ing in Galesburg. While nearly all the 
people in this vast mob scene are 
good, there is a frequent suggestion 
that something dangerous and ugly 
rumbles underneath. 








Rebuilding Korea 


By Harold J. Noble 


SEOUL 

OREA’S overwhelming need today 

K reconstruction. The U.S. Con- 

gress has allocated $200 million as a 

starter, and C. Tyler Wood has come 

out from Washington to work with 

the Korean Government. There are 

four serious problems which Wood 
must overcome. 

The first—and perhaps the most 
difficult—is a state of mind. Most 
foreigners who come here feel that 
they alone know what Korea needs. 
Instead of asking the Koreans what 
they need and want, they draw upon 
their own wells of inner wisdom to 
decide that this or that activity will 
benefit the country. Actually, the 
Korean people have enormous latent 
energy and initiative, as they demon- 
strated after the Republic of Korea 
was established and U.S. Military 
Government disappeared. But so 
long as strangers from abroad come 
bearing millions and telling them 
what to do, the Koreans will acquiesce 
without too much argument. 

The second problem is a serious 
weakness in the Prime Minister’s of- 
fice. Paik Tu Jin, the Prime Minister, 
is a very able man from the field of 
banking. He is stocky, slow-spoken, 
thoughtful, and always working for 
the best interests of the Republic of 
Korea. Paik speaks English, but he 
does not have sufficient command of 
the language to write essential docu- 
ments and letiers. For this work he 
relies heavily on an adviser. 

Who is this powerful man? He is 
Wilfred Reeve, an Englishman who 
has spent most of his life in the serv- 
ice of the British Government. He 
has served in India, Burma, Malaya 
and Siam. Latterly, following an ill- 
ness, he settled in Kenya, from which 


he was suddenly plucked to join the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency (UNKRA). From there 
he made his way rapidly to the Prime 
Minister’s office. 

Reeve is reported to be intensely 
anti-American, and very reliable 
people assert that his advice is con- 
sistently slanted against U.S. policies. 
Many of the communications he 
writes for the Prime Minister serve 
only to antagonize instead of pro- 
ducing a meeting of the minds, It is 
hard to believe that so experienced a 
man is unaware of the implications 
of his own written words. British 
policy in this part of the world puts 
heavy stress on conciliation of Com- 
munist China, and a lifelong British 
public servant like Reeve would pre- 
sumably offer advice designed to ad- 
vance that policy. In Korea, that 
would mean advice harmful to the 
ROK and calculated to put a strain 
on U.S.-ROK relations. 

The third problem concerns 
UNKRA, which has been in Korea 
for over two years but has contribut- 
ed little to Korean relief and reha- 
bilitation. Fortunately, Lt. Gen. John 
Coulter, U.S.A. (Ret.), a man of the 
highest integrity, loyalty and friend- 
liness toward Korea, has come to take 
charge. He has been busy firing the 
obviously incompetent and trying to 
make sense out of the program. 

The final problem complicating 
the task of Korean reconstruction in- 
volves the contracting of big-name 
firms from the States, which have 
shown themselves too prone to rapid- 
fire surveys and snap judgments, For 
example, Robert R. Nathan Asso- 
ciates, of Washington, D. C., was 
hired to study the economy of South 
Korea as a basis for all future 


UNKRA planning. Some bright boys 
came out, and in two weeks they had 
understood everything and completed 
their draft report. Of course. to make 
their job easier they threw out any 
consideration of social and political 
problems, and stuck to economics. 

Here is another example: In 
Korea, all subsoil resources belong 
to the state. The coal mines are op- 
erated for the state by the Dai Han 
Mining Company. UNKRA wanted to 
help Dai Han rationalize its pro- 
duction methods. Preliminary to 
drawing up a contract, it prepared a 
memorandum setting forth certain 
stipulations. Here is what the fine 
print said: 

“Responsibility for production 
of coal and credit for improve- 
ment of operations would always 
devolve on the Korean manage- 
ment. The work of the manage- 
ment company [to be hired by 
UNKRA—H.J.N.] would be strict- 
ly advisory. However, the [Dai 
Han] Corporation would issue 
directives to the effect that the 
counsels would be followed. . ..” 


Had this not been spotted in time, all 
Korean control over Korean coal 
mines would have passed to UNKRA. 

Another case in point: Despite the 
fact that it already has ten or more 
engineers on its payroll, UNKRA has 
entered into a contract with an inter- 
national engineering firm, Knappen- 
Tibbetts-Abbotts-McArthey (KTAM), 
of New York. Recently, KTAM made 
an engineering study of the Sumjin- 
Gang Hydroelectric Power Develop- 
ment. Even a layman can see that it 
was done hastily. 

The question of how to use the 
water once it had turned the turbines 
was dismissed with startling casual- 
ness: “The agricultural benefits need 
not be evaluated to justify the com- 
pletion of the power facilities.” And 
then the crowning absurdity: “The 
additional regulated flow provided 
by the increase of reservoir storage 
capacity will . . . allow the future 
reclamation of the lands from the 
Yellow Sea.” 

C. Tyler Wood will have his work 


cut out for him! 
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One Luce publication insults Britain; 


the other sympathizes with her 


DOES TIME 


TAKE [ia 





SERIOUSLY? 


By G. L. Arnold 


Lonpon 
ieee OBSERVERS here often 
wonder: How influential are the 
Luce publications? Are their pro- 
nouncements on foreign affairs taken 
seriously by the Republicans? If so, 
what happens when Time and Life 
don’t see eye to eye? 

This is no idle question. Some 
weeks ago, the subject of Anglo- 
American relations was dealt with at 
considerable length in Life by a 
Canadian editor who had just re- 
turned from Europe. Being a Can- 
adian, he was told some things 
(especially by leading British per- 
sonalities) which Britons in respon- 
sible positions are normally too 
Polite to say to Americans. The re- 
sult was an unusually interesting, 
candid and well-balanced article. One 
had increased respect for Life’s in- 
tellectual honesty, because it was 
Presenting (despite its own strident 
advocacy of causes suspect to Euro- 
Peans) an objective account of the 
situation. One hoped that perhaps 
it might really be possible for 
Uropeans and Americans to argue 
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things out, instead of talking at one 
another. There might be disagree- 
ments, but the real issues would be 
stated and the debate would be con- 
ducted on an adult level. 

It was too good to last. A bare 
fortnight later, exit Dr. Jekyll and 
enter Mr. Hyde. The November 16 
Atlantic edition of Time carries a 
monster two-page editorial entitled 
“The U.S. and Britain,” which not 
only resumes all the old battle cries 
but does so in a tone guaranteed to 
raise the blood-pressure of every 
inhabitant of this country, from the 
oldest Tory member of the Carlton 
Club to the most juvenile admirer of 
Aneurin Bevan. 

The odd thing about it is that on 
some of the key issues Time’s cru- 
saders are probably right. But they 
spoil their case by the kind of gro- 
tesque exaggeration which is com- 
mon to campaign oratory but is 
quite out of place in trans-Atlantic 
discussion. Let us pick two examples 
(there are others): the treatment of 
the British Left and the treatment 
of the British Right. 


The attempt to build up (and de- — 
molish) a straw man of the Left 
actually goes back a few weeks to 
the appearance in Time of a signed 
article by Tom Driberg, MP, a 
popular journalist and broadcaster, 
and a minor member of the Bevanite 
confraternity, itself a minority group 
in Britain’s (minority) Labor party. 
The choice of Driberg to state the 
considered opinion of the British 
Left on American foreign policy 
startled a good many people here. 
Some saw in it evidence of Machiavel- 
lian subtlety on the part of Time, 
for the few good points made by 
Driberg could have been far more 
effectively made by some Socialist 
who is not a Bevanite and who 
basically supports American foreign 
policy—for example, by the Labor 
party’s foreign-affairs specialist, Den- 
is Healey. In all probability, how- 
ever, the choice of Driberg was 
simply naive. One is confirmed in 
this supposition by the startling dis- 
covery that, in the November 16 
editorial, he is promoted to full 
membership of a sinister trio, “the 
anti-American leftists, from Attlee to 
Bevan to Driberg.” 

Now this phrase is not merely of- 
fensive to a former British Prime 
Minister who is among the most 
highly respected public figures in this 
country. It not merely betrays gro- 
tesque ignorance: By British political 
standards, Mr. Attlee is barely left- 
of-center, but rather a moderate con- 
servative with an unusually devel- 
oped social conscience. To dismiss 
such a genuinely national figure (and 
very complex character) as “a left- 
ist” is an example of the kind of 
purely propagandist writing that un- 
fortunately disfigures a good deal of 
American journalism. It is as though 
someone were to refer to the late 
Senator Taft as “a sort of fascist.” 

Socialism is, of course, used as a 
whipping-boy; and here, too, extra- 
vagance creeps in, until one seems 
to be staring at a surrealist painting: 
“Capitalist nations cannot be progres- 
sive; the U.S. is capitalist; therefore, 
the U.S. is an anti-social exploiter. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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QED.” What is this grotesque judg- 
ment supposed to represent—the 
opinion of some juvenile fellow-trav- 
eler? No, for the next sentence says: 


“British Socialists have a spec- 
ial resentment against American 
capitalism: It works. A decaying 
American capitalism could be 
treated with the tolerance and con- 
descension that is the hallmark of 
the Fabian spirit. But neither 
Fabius nor Sidney Webb would 
know what to do with a capitalist 
enemy that really achieves its ends. 
The success of American capital- 
ism in raising American living 
standards can be neither believed 
nor forgiven.” 


Apparently, then, these childish 
views are held by the Fabians, Brit- 
ain’s most mature, moderate and pro- 
American group of Socialists—who, 
moreover, have for years been 
preaching that American productivity 
is far outstripping Britain’s and have 
based their well-documented criticism 
of British (not American) capitalism 
largely on this glaring difference in 
performance. 

Not that the Tories fare any 
better. There are, it seems, two kinds 
of Tories: “the Socialists-who-won’t- 
go-upstairs and the Colonel Blimps. 
The former have the usual Socialist 
view of the U.S., and the colonels 
are of even less help.” Just those two 
types, and no one else. One wonders 
who it is that papers like the Lon- 
don Times or the Economist can be 
writing for. A more balanced and 
less childish judgment would be that 
the younger British Conservatives 
correspond, broadly speaking, to the 
central group in the U.S. Demo- 
cratic party, while the older genera- 
tion of Tories is closer in outlook to 
the moderate kind of U.S. Southern 
conservative (say, someone like 
Senator Richard Russell). 

It is true that this leaves no room 
for British counterparts of the U.S. 
Republicans. And this is where the 
real animus of the Time editorialists 
is showing: They cannot get over the 
fact that the aggressive kind of busi- 
nessman-in-politics whom they ad- 
mire is an increasingly rare speci- 





CLEMENT ATTLEE: NO RADICAL 


men in Britain, and that the really 
influential Conservatives here belong 
to a different breed: R. A. Butler is 
their outstanding figure. These men 
are moderate Keynesians and wel- 
fare-state politicians who believe in 
just enough planning and state in- 
tervention to make free enterprise 
work, They are, in fact, moderate 
New Dealers by U.S. standards, as 
distinct from the mass of Labor, who 
might be classed as radical New 
Dealers, and the left-wing minority 
in the Labor party, which is gen- 
uinely Socialist. 

It may come as a shock to some 


R. A. BUTLER: NO REPUBLICAN 





Americans to realize that this kind 
of political warfare is increasingly 
regarded by some of the younger and 
more up-to-date people here as an 
expression of conscious or uncon- 
scious hostility to the British Com. 
monwealth and a desire to disrupt it 
for the benefit of what influential 
Conservatives like Julian Amery and 
Enoch Powell are beginning to call 
“American imperialism.” 

Before this sort of thing goes 
much further, it may be just as well 
to take note of the fact that the 
Time warriors have become the ide- 
ological spearhead of what seems to 
these Conservatives a campaign to 
destroy Britain’s remaining position 
in the world. The consequences could 
be far-reaching. There is plenty of 
good will for America in this coun. 
try, but little patience with sermons 
which rationalize an attitude of hos- 
tility to British ideas, institutions 
and spheres of influence. The attempt 
to read into the geographically de 
termined cleavage between British 
and American policies in Asia a 
moral issue of decadence vs. clear 
sighted realism is not merely in bad 
taste; it makes genuine discussion 
impossible. 

The British emphasis on India, as 
against the American emphasis on 
Japan; the divergencies on China, 
which largely stem from this differ 
ence in approach; the clash of in- 
terests in the Middle East; the British 
preference for Tito, as against the 
American preference for Franco—all 
these and similar differences can be 
rationally argued and reduced to 
their true proportions on condition 
that both sides are aware of their 
own motivations and don’t blind 
themselves by taking a high moral 
tone about their favorite panacea. 
The Foreign Office may be wrong in 
its estimate of the Far Eastern sit 
uation, but it does not become those 
who wrote the “permanent disarm 
ment” clause into the Japanese Com 
stitution, and who are now clamoring 
for its immediate cancelation, 1 
claim either superior foresight o 
superior morals. 
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An emphasis on organization and a neglect of content 


are making our new information agency a 


Voice WithoutWords 


By Peter Drake 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 
WEARY CALM has returned to 
A the shabby halls of 1778 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, headquarters of the 
United States Information Agency. 
The dust raised by Senator McCar- 
thy’s “pro-American underground” 
during the probe of the Voice of 
America and the overseas libraries 
seems to have settled. The insecurity 
caused by wholesale RIFs (the 
bureaucratic word for firings) has 
likewise subsided, 

The propaganda setup has been re- 
vamped. No longer a stepchild of 
the State Department, the foreign-in- 
formation program is now housed in 
an independent agency directly under 
the National Security Council. In the 
past, many good suggestions sent to 
other agencies or to the White House 
got lost in the bureaucratic labyrinth. 
Since August 1, however, the new 
agency can—in theory at least— 
Write its own ticket, subject only t» 
broad policy guidance. 

Theodore C. Streibert, the new 
USIA director, is also empowered, at 
least for a limited time, to hire and 
fire without recourse to Civil Service 
Procedures. These regulations, de- 
signed for routine jobs, often im- 
peded the creative job of writers and 
editors. The old agency could not 
tid itself of Civil Service-protected 
hangovers from the innumerable 
transformations of the information 
Program since OWI days. 

Finally, the new agency has been 
given an official charter which, in a 
few clear words, spells out its aims. 
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To be sure, the idea of telling peoples 
abroad that “the objectives and poli- 
cies of the United States are in har- 
mony with and will advance their 
legitimate aspirations for freedom, 
progress and peace” is not entirely 
new. With considerable enthusiasm 
and occasional adeptness, the same 
principle was largely applied by the 
working staffs of the pre-Ike Infor- 
mation Service. But previous agency 
heads like Dr. Wilson Compton and 
the fabulous Dr. Robert L. Johnson 
too often shifted their objectives to 
accommodate noisy critics in Con- 
gress and the press. The result was 
confusion among their subordinates. 
The new agency’s aims could inspire 
an imaginative, concerted effort. 
Unfortunately, however, this doesn’t 
seem to be the case. Little if any- 
thing is stirring on 1778 Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue. With all the emphasis on 
ground-rules and organization, no 
one seems to have given much 
thought to content. There has been 
no apparent conscious effort to com- 
bat the growing notion in Europe and 
Asia that this country is rejecting its 
allies, tends to be trigger-happy and 


two-faced, and is altogether unfit for, 


world leadership. 

Perhaps the USIA staff is still too 
exhausted from the recent probes. 
Perhaps, too, the absence of creative 
enthusiasm is due to the fact that a 
number of the most experienced and 
imaginative men have been purged 
or resigned in disgust. Mr. Streibert 
is frank to admit that, to date, he has 
been unable to fill some of the key 


jobs in his office. At any rate, so far 
the output is strictly routine, not to 
say mediocre. The real problems are 
simply ignored. 

There is much talk about organ- 
ization, promotions, all kinds of 
housekeeping details, but little about 
content. One information officer en- 
thusiastically described the advant- 
ages of the new organization. 

“Yes,” I asked, “but what are you 
sending out, what are you telling 
people abroad about us?” 

“Oh, well, same old stuff, you 
know. ...” 

The new Republican efficiency 
manifests itself in the old evil of ex- 
cessive bureaucracy. USIA adminis- 
trative, personnel and security divi- 
sions far outnumber the operational 
ones. Final figures are not yet avail- 
able, but it looks as though about 
two-thirds of the roughly 6,000 
USIA employes in this country are 
assigned to administrative tasks, 
shuffling papers and “coordinating.” 
They and their paperwork weigh 
heavily on the press, motion-picture, 
library and radio men, who must, in 
the President’s words, “appeal to the 
human soul, the human heart, the 
human mind” of people abroad. 

Like Government employes else- 
where in Washington, USIA men and 
women keep their nose to the grind- 
stone, concentrate on eliminating 
waste, forego coffee in the office, and 
so on. But business efficiency in Gov- 
ernment does not replace idealism. 
The more we hear about a “dynamic 
new program” in this town, the less 
real spark and the fewer ideas seem 
to come forth. The suggestion box 
has replaced frank discussion, the 
eight-hour work day supplants devo- 
tion and interested participation. 

As a result, we are not doing so 
well in the ideological war against 
Communism. The new administration 
has given our cold-war information 
agency a fine new organizational 
chart. But with all the talk of psycho- 
logical warfare and crusades of all 
kinds, the new team has failed to 
provide the very thing it talks about 
most often: a sense of mission. 
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The Big Three must stem a Communist tide 


that is rapidly mounting in Europe and Asia 


The Outlook 


at Bermuda 


By Raphael R. Abramovitch 


\\§ NN A MIRACLE composed of time, hard work and in- 

| genuity, the Dutch have closed the last of the great 
gaps opened by the February floods.” These lines, which 
I recently read in a newspaper, could not help but re- 
mind me of other “gaps” caused by a flood of another 
kind some nine years ago. Will we ever close those politi- 
cal and social gaps opened after World War II? 

The floods which inundated Holland nine months ago 
were caused by atmospheric disturbances which upset the 
balance between sea and land. The flood of world Com- 
munism now overflowing the uneasy confines of the 
democratic world was caused by the upheaval of the war, 
which destroyed two great world powers and thus created 
political and military vacuums in Europe and Asia. 

Winston Churchill’s memoirs reveal the strange ways 
in which Eastern and Central Europe was turned over 
to Soviet Russia in spite of stern British warnings. The 
full story of how China was permitted to become Com- 
munist through the “miscalculations” of U.S. policy- 
makers has yet to be written. The chain of miscalcula- 





Raphael R. Abramovitch has 
been a leader of the Russian 
Social Democrats for five 
decades, and knew Lenin, 
Stalin and Molotov person- 
ally. In THe New Leaper after 
Stalin’s death, he predicted 
an early struggle for the suc- 
cession; and on July 20, after 
the fall of Beria, he predicted 
that the much-heralded “new 
look” in Soviet foreign pol- 
icy would soon disappear. 











tions and misjudgments of the war and postwar years 
derived perhaps from an organic inability of the Western 
mind to grasp the real nature of totalitarianism and the 
full measure of the Stalinist threat. But whatever the 
underlying cause of the present world tension, the fact 
remains: The democracies have not yet established a 
tightly-sealed system of dikes against Communist pres- 
sure in Europe, and have been unable to stop up the even 
wider gaps in Asia and the Pacific. 

The leaders of the democratic world now meeting in 
Bermuda must be seriously taking stock of this situation. 
If they are, they are facing up to the whole complex of 
social, economic, political and military relationships 
which compose the phenomenon of world Communism. 

First of all, there is the concentration of 800 million 
human beings in a territory which stretches without in- 
terruption from the Elbe River to the China Sea. This 
human ocean consists of a great number of peoples who 
vary widely in their economic, social and cultural de- 
velopment, but who are bound together as an instrument 
of the Kremlin’s will. It is important to remember that 
these peoples are growing faster in numbers than the 
peoples of the West. And, although they are still far 
behind the West industrially, that gulf is rapidly narrow- 
ing. According to reliable estimates, the Soviet bloc’s 
industrial production in 1947 was about 20 per cent of 
that of the democracies. By 1950, the ratio had climbed 
to one-third. By 1960, it will be about a half, and by the 
early 1970s two-thirds. In this connection, one must 
always remember that the Communists continually build 
their war machine at the expense of mass consumption, 
and thus earmark a much larger percentage of their 
total production for defense than the democracies do. The 
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price, of course, is a destitute people, but the result is a 
formidable military arm. Even now, when the Communists 
are producing about a third of our output in the basic 
materials (iron, steel, copper, oil, etc.), they exceed our 
production totals for many defense items. When their total 
output reaches half of Western production, they may well 
be outproducing us by far in every field of military pro- 
duction. In addition, they will be drafting into military 
service three or four times as many young men as we 
could ever muster. 

Time works for the East and against the West. Every 
passing year decreases the technological lead which the 
West has enjoyed in the past. Every month, therefore, 
makes the position of the West increasingly less secure. 

This is the general “relation of forces” which the 
Bermuda conferees face. But they must consider other 
factors as well: the probable direction of future Commu- 
nist policy; the ability of the various Communist rulers 
to carry their peoples with them; the potential cohesion 
of the Communist bloc in the face of internal conflict 
and rebellion; the divisive factors within the Western 
alliance. All these questions require careful analysis. 

Stalin’s death led to understandable illusions. It 
seemed as if the new men in the Kremlin were adopting 
a different policy. A new tone was sounded in diplomatic 
exchanges with the West. Reforms were promised in the 
US.S.R. and the satellites. No less than Winston Church- 
ill (who in March 1945 warned the Allies that Soviet 
Russia “has become a mortal danger to the free world”) 
now began to think—see his famous speech of May 11— 
that “a healthy evolution toward democracy” was taking 
Place in Russia, and that, therefore, it was time to at- 
tempt a settlement with Stalin’s heirs. 
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Churchill’s proposal for a meeting with Malenkov came 
when the situation in the U.S.S.R. was hazy, when Beria 
was still challenging Malenkov for power, and when 
Soviet attitudes toward the West appeared to have a 
“new look.” Since then, the “new look” in foreign policy 
has seemed more and more to be the old Stalin pattern. 
(Marshal Voroshilov’s speech on November 7 was very 
much the old line.) After some vacillation, Kremlin pol- 
icy toward the satellites has also reverted to the old 
Stalinist iron fist. Nor are there any basic changes 
discernible in Malenkov’s internal policy, despite the half- 
promises and vague hints made during the first weeks. 
There have been some changes in the economic sphere— 
more emphasis on light industry, a few concessions to 
the kolkhoz peasants—designed as incentives for increas- 
ing productivity. But these do not fundamentally alter 
the old system, economically or politically. Furthermore, 
there has been no departure from the traditional goal 
of achieving world Communism by means of wars and 
revolutions, and there has been no real shift from war 
preparations to satisfying the consumers—except for 
minor concessions specifically made for the purpose of 
stimulating military production. 

With Kremlin policy still Stalinist, what are the pros- 
pects of a serious split between Soviet Russia and Com- 
munist China, or between Russia and her European 
satellites? I mention these points only because certain 
experts do insist on the possibility of luring Mao away 
from Malenkov, or, on the other hand, of “liberating” 
some of the Soviet satellites without war. Close analysis 
of the situation in Central Europe demonstrates, I believe, 
that such hopes are illusory: The fate of each and every 
Communist state is dependent on the Kremlin. 

The current situation indicates that little progress can 
be expected through conventional diplomacy. It seems 
clear that the Kremlin has no intention of signing any 
Austrian treaty by which Soviet troops would be with- 
drawn from their forward bases in Central Europe, or of 
accepting any terms on the unification of Germany sub- 
stantially different from those formulated in the last 
Soviet note. Consequently, there seems little hope of a 
fundamental shift in the present strategic positions in 
Europe. 

The Asian continent presents an even more dreary pic- 
ture. There, two important sectors of the “containment” 
front are still fluid and open to sudden, dramatic change, 
namely, Korea and Indo-China. When we read the vivid 
account of the war in Indo-China by the shrewd reporter 


Joseph Alsop, we cannot help thinking how thin is the 


hair on which the Asian balance of power is suspended: 
In Korea, the truce does not seem durable, and, although 
palliatives of one sort or another may be used to prolong 
the present situation, it seems evident that the drain on 
U.S. manpower and resources will not cease for a long 
time to come. Korea and Indo-China are the open 
breaches in the dike; there are other fragile places where 
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the Communist flood might break through in force at 
any moment, such as Malaya, Indonesia, Tibet and 
Kashmir. 

This grim picture, I regret to say, does not become 
any brighter when one examines the relations within the 
Western bloc itself. There are inherent difficulties in any 
coalition, of course, especially if it is a coalition of free 
and sovereign peoples who can change their policy and 
drop out of the coalition when they so desire. These 
difficulties are, in the present case, immensely aggravated 
by many objective and psychological factors. France is 
torn between the traditional fear of Germany and the 
growing consciousness of the Communist threat, so strong 
in France itself. Many Frenchmen seem more afraid of 
the twelve German divisions envisaged for the European 
Army than of the 187 Soviet divisions already standing 
on the Western frontiers. In West Germany, there are 
millions who hope that somehow reunification will 
emerge without war. In England, which suffered so 
terribly in the last war and has no illusions about the 
dangers of an atomic war, pacifist illusions are still very 
powerful, as demonstrated by the attitude of Churchill, 
who personally never had any illusions about the danger 
of world Communism. 

And then there is Japan, whose gigantic military and 
industrial might was destroyed during and after the war. 
The vacuum thus created cannot for a long time be a 
counterweight to the rapidly growing pressure of China, 
whose immense masses are being organized, armed and 
supplied with the most modern materials by Soviet in- 
dustry. China is becoming what Japan was before World 
War II—the dominant power of the Asian continent. Her 
war potential and prestige are steadily rising. 

But for the protection of U.S. troops and the weight 
of the U.S. guarantee behind them, Japan could easily 
be overrun. Within a few years, Red China—equipped 
with Soviet arms and machinery and backed by the mili- 
tary, economic and diplomatic force of the Kremlin— 
could become the master of Southeast Asia and prepare 
for the conquest of Japan and India. There would not be 
too much canacity for resistance. Whatever the specific 
timetable of Communist expansion, the ultimate result is 
clear so long as present trends continue: Asia will be 
irretrievably lost to the democratic world and transformed 
into an inexhaustible reservoir of manpower and strategic 
materials for the world Communist bloc. And, if Asia 
were lost, how much longer could the European democ- 
racies hold out? 

The development of Communist power in Asia was ap- 
preciably slowed down by the U.S. intervention in Korea 
and the French resistance in Indo-China. But the flood 
is still mounting and exerting terrible pressure. It will, 
indeed, require a “miracle composed of time, hard work 
and ingenuity”—plus Allied solidarity and tough fighting 
—to stem this flood. Above all, the system of “dams” and 
“dikes” must be maintained on a full-time basis for an 
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indefinite period; any halt, any cutbacks or withdrawals, 
work for the Communists. 

Due to the steady refinement of military weapons and 
techniques, the cost of such a defense system will steadily 
and rapidly increase. It is not a very bright prospect for 
the free world, but it seems the only alternative to an 
immediate World War III. We cannot “contain” the 
Communist flood in Asia without strong defense meas- 
ures, and we must “contain” it somehow, because Com- 
munist domination of the Asian continent would be the 
last stepping stone to world Soviet conquest. 

This bleak perspective might well have been prevented 
in 1944-45 by adopting a course based on the assumptions 
stated by Churchill in March 1944: 


“First, that Soviet Russia has become a mortal 
danger to the free world; 

“secondly, that a new front must be immediately 
created against her onward sweep; 

“thirdly, that this front in Europe should be as far 
east as possible; 

“fourthly, that Berlin was the prime and true ob- 
jective of the Anglo-American armies; 

“fifthly, that the liberation of Czechoslovakia and 
the entry into Prague of American troops was of high 
consequence... ; 

“finally, and above all, that a settlement must be 
reached on all major issues between the West and the 
East in Europe before the armies of democracy have 
melted, or the Western allies yielded any part of the 
German territory they had occupied. . . .” 


The politically inexperienced American generals Eisen- 
hower and Marshall (the latter acting for his mortally ill 
Commander-in-Chief in matters of strategy) refused to 
follow Churchill’s lead. A great historic chance was lost. 

So was a second opportunity in 1947-48, when the 
United States still held a monopoly of atomic weapons. 
Once again, the remarkable Mr. Churchill had a pro- 
gram: In a speech delivered in America, he suggested 
that a strong ultimatum to the Kremlin, supported by 
Western mobilization and an unveiled hint at the use of 
atomic power in the event of war, might compel the 
Soviets to grant far-reaching political, territorial and 
strategic concessions in the satellite countries. 

Now it is too late. Soviet Russia and Red China cannot 
be compelled to abandon their policy of expansion. The 
only way short of war to stem the tide is the rapid 
restoration of the prewar power centers in Germany and 
Japan as part of a coherent system of “dams” and “dikes” 
on two continents. To turn the tide this way is impossible, 
but at least we can contain it by building up insurmount- 
able resistance in the most decisive sectors of the world 
front. 

Is it really necessary to emphasize that there can be no 
inexpensive way of achieving this goal, no “balanced 
budget” or letup? The legendary Dutch boy who saved 
the dike by keeping his finger in the gap could not have 
succeeded if he had taken time out for regular meals, 
normal sleeping hours and—playing marbles. 
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Pressure is mounting to balk a scheduled increase in rates 


Concress WeIGHs SociAL SECURITY 


HE SOcIAL SECURITY system, in 
a for over eighteen years, is 
currently undergoing merciless scru- 
tiny by the House Ways and Means 
Committee. The concept of Social 
Security is securely rooted in this 
country, and insurance to protect our 
citizens in their declining years is on 
a sound and effective basis. The 
amount of the pension, although 
meager, is sufficient to stand off the 
wolf at the door. Widows and or- 
phans are protected, and the fear of 
old age has lost some of its morbidity. 
The welfare program also contributes 
to economic stability in the country 
as a whole. 

However, the entire system should 
now be examined in the light of the 
proposed postponement of the 14- 
per-cent increase in the tax (to 2 per 
cent) and the Chamber of Com- 
merce’s suggestion that Social Secur- 
ity be put on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

In 1946, Social Security receipts 
amounted to $1.448 billion. Pay- 
ments to workers were 25 per cent 
of the total, In 1952, with high em- 
ployment, receipts were $3.8 billion, 
and payments were $2 billion or ap- 
proximately 50 per cent. In 1953, 
income may well be $4 billion and 
payments about 60 per cent of the 
total. All income includes interest 
earned and the invested reserve, 
which is more than enough to cover 
administration of the fund. 

The disturbing factor is that the 
gap between Social Security pay- 
ments and receipts has narrowed in 
a period of unexampled prosperity 
with a minimum of unemployment. 
Moreover, the original actuarial ex- 
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perts in 1934 and 1935 were off base: 
For 1940 they estimated 8,300,000 
persons over 65, but the actual figure 
proved to be over 9,000,000. For 
1950 they figured 10,800,000, but the 
total came to 12,000,000. These mis- 
judgments indicate a need for further 
planning and preparation in order 
to give adequate coverage, at approx- 
imately the same cost, to today’s old- 
sters as well as those who will be 
eligible in 1980, 1990 and the year 
2000. However, this does not seem 
feasible. 

It is a foregone conclusion that 
income will have to be greater and 
that the tax will be increased. Busi- 
ness Week has estimated that, in 
order to assure a wage earner and 
his wife of the same retirement in- 
come they would get under Social 
Security, you would have to lay out 
about $25,000 for a joint life and 
survivorship annuity. Even if, as esti- 
mated, the tax should double to 4 per 
cent, Social Security would still be a 
good investment as well as 2 safe- 
guard for the economy. 

There is now an $18-billion reserve 
in the Social Security fund, and this 
nest egg is taking up the slack in the 
narrowing gap between income and 
payments. However, the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce and other business 
organizations are asking for a pay- 
as-you-go plan and use of the re- 
serve. This is a two-pronged scheme 
designed to lower taxes for business 
and keep workers from getting im- 
proved Social Security benefits. Here 
is the plan: 

Keep the tax as it is now until the 
reserve is gone and then institute a 
pay-as-you-go arrangement. Dr, Ed- 
win Witte, former director of the 


Committee on Social Security, has 
estimated that this would mean a 
payroll tax of 8 or 9 per cent by the 
year 2000. The Chamber of Com- 
merce plan also calls for a $35 ceil- 
ing on all monthly pensions. Today 
61 per cent receive more than $40 a 
month and 46 per cent more than 
$50. The plan would also deprive 
four out of five mothers of the de- 
pendent benefits which they receive 
under the present law in the event 
of the father’s death. 

Attacks on the Social Security sys- 
tem will grow greater in the months 
to come. The NAM is now readying 
a blast at the program. Only alert and 
early action can halt this drive if the 
gains of the last 18 years are not to 
be wiped out. 

The proposed postponement of the 
Social Security tax increase, which 
the Republican party is seriously 
considering, would be utter folly. 
This increase is necessary to keep the 
system sound and to maintain a re- 
serve capable of withstanding pos- 
sible future shocks to our economy. 
If the rise in expenditures continues 
and the tax is not increased, the re- 
serve will be depleted and future 
payments to the aged will have to be 
reduced—unless, of course, the tax 
is raised at a future date, casting a 
greater burden upon the citizenry in 
1960, 1970 and 1980. 

A further possibility is that, at a 
later date, the Government will have 
to draw upon the U.S. Treasury and 
resort to direct taxation. If, by fail- 
ing to increase the present Social 
Security tax, we allow this prospect 
to become a real one, we will only be 
supplying the enemies of Social 
Security with a new opportunity to 
denounce the program as a typical 
“welfare-state” scheme. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


The Philosophy of Dr. Niebuhr 


Christian Realism and Political Problems. 


By Reinhold Niebuhr. 
Scribner’s. 203 pp. $3.00. 


TuIs Is a collection of essays on 
social, political and religious issues 
by the American theologian who is 
most distinguished not only for the 
profundity of his systematic thinking 
but also for his alert and sensitive 
concern with the affairs of the day. 
The essays are arranged in an order 
that moves from problems of an im- 
mediate and pressing nature to ques- 
tions of an ultimate character. One 
of them, “Why Is Communism So 
Evil?”, first appeared in THE NEw 
LEADER last June 8. 

The present volume belongs in a 
group with other collections of Nie- 
buhr’s essays—Reflections on the End 
of an Era, Christianity and Power 
Politics, Discerning the Signs of the 
Times—and makes the same im- 
pact of being both exciting and 
true. After the introductory chapter, 
there are four essays dealing with 
current issues—world government, 
Communism, European 
and American foreign policy. There 
is a new note here in Niebuhr’s 
criticism of democratic 
After quoting Kurt Schumacher to 
the effect that socialism and Com- 
munism are brothers like Cain and 
Abel, he remarks: 


socialism, 


socialism. 


“More accurately, they are half- 
brothers, socialism having a demo- 
cratic mother and a Marxist father. 
From its mother it inherited its 
fierce devotion to liberty; but one 
must admit that its eyes. parti- 
cularly the blindness of its eyes, 
are inherited from the father, for 
its vision is blinded by Marxist 
dogmatism.” 

The seventh through the tenth es- 
says may be regarded as attempting 
to clarify the basic Christian pre- 
suppositions in social philosophy and 
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criticism. One treats of the relation- 
ships of democracy, secularism and 
Christianity; another, of the relation- 
ship of law to love; another, of Au- 
gustine’s political realism. But it is 
in the essay on “The Christian Wit- 
ness in the Social and National 
Order”—originally delivered as a 
discourse before the assembly of the 
World Council of Churches—that 
Niebuhr rises to the heights of true 
mantic frenzy. 

There are also three essays— 
though here one should mention 
again the essay on Augustine—which 
have to do with methodology and 
with metaphysics. Probably the cru- 
cial one is the sixth, on “Ideology 
and Scientific Method.” Here Nie- 
buhr makes his uneasy peace with 
empiricism. On the one hand, he 
attacks the “scientific” empiricism of 
secular thinkers—because of the im- 
plicit postulates of progress and of 
human perfectibility; because of the 
failure to realize that the social 
scientist is a complex self rather 
than a pure mind, and is caught 
as an interested agent in the events 
he pretends dispassionately to ob- 
serve: because of the teaching of an 
excessive determinism which reduces 
human nature to nature, along with 
the presumption of an excessive free- 
dom for the class of the élite that is 
to manipulate the rest of mankind 
into perfection. On the other hand, 
Niebuhr seems to be claiming that 
the Christian perspective on life 
meets most adequately the tests of an 
empirical logic—although he warns 
us, finally, not to turn Christianity 
into one more competing philoso- 
phy. 

Curiously enough, Niebuhr and 


Dewey—so far apart in temperament 
and in insight—come together on 
the techniques of democracy. Thus, 
Niebuhr celebrates “the instinct for 
the possible,” says that “a high de. 
gree of empiricism is a basic re. 
quirement for democratic health,” 
and, in his discussion of world gov- 
ernment, refers caustically to those 
who would “flee to the illusory secur- 
ity of the impossible from the inse- 
curities and ambiguities of the possi- 
ble.” And he prefers the tolerable life 
of a liberal society, which, even in 
its confusion of purposes, is able “to 
extract a measure of truth from the 
contest of contrasting errors,” to the 
rational efficiency of a society where 
all the resources of the community 
are organized for the achievement of 
false ends. 

Indeed, this book makes clearer 
than ever that Niebuhr belongs with- 
in the great American philosophic 
tradition of pragmatism. The con- 
cluding essay, on “Coherence, In- 
coherence and Christian Faith.” is 
suggestive of James’s pluralistic uni- 
verse and of Dewey’s treatment of 
existence as stable and precarious in 
Experience and Nature. If there is a 
vast difference between Niebuhr and 
Dewey. it is no greater than the dif- 
ference between Dewey and William 
James. With due allowance for im- 
portant variations in sensitivity and 
insight, all three of them come out at 
pretty much the same place methodo- 
logically and metaphysically. It was 
James who rode the crest of an 
American élan vital to smite the con- 
fines of a band-box universe. It was 
Dewey who put pragmatism under 
the discipline of experimental logic 
and scientific method. It is Niebuhr 
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who gives breadth and scope to 
American pragmatism by bringing to 
it the full scope of the perspective of 
the Christian faith. 

I have associated sufficiently with 
professional philosophers to know 
that, if one ventures in their pre- 
sence to mention a James, a Dewey 
or a Niebuhr, he is apt to be told 





that such a fellow was “not a philo- 
sopher.” At this moment, the respect- 
able metaphysicians, from Columbia 
University to the University of Cali- 
fornia, are enamored of logos more 
than of life, and prefer the certain- 
ties of pure being to the ambiguities 
of existence. It seems that only the 
lesser intellects—those of historians 


and of social scientists—are some- 
how aware that these three thinkers 
have something of importance to say 
to mankind. One can only remark that 
it is a bit of a miracle that three 
men, each of whom must be classed 
as “not a philosopher,” should have 
produced one of the world’s most 
significant philosophies. 





A Distorted View of U.S. Socialism 


The American Socialist Movement, 1897-1912. 


By Ira Kipnis. 
Columbia. 496 pp. $6.00. 


SINCE this review will be sharply 
polemical, let me first acknowledge 
that Mr. Kipnis has tunneled deeply 
through mounds of library material 
and patiently annotated each fact— 
there are about ten footnotes to the 
page. But even this tried method of 
the historian’s craft has its limita- 
tions; there is no evidence, for ex- 
ample, that the author spoke to any- 
one connected with Socialist history, 
though some of the participants were 
sill alive and available in the 
Chicago vicinity where he worked 
and elsewhere. Nor has Mr. Kipnis 
made any effort to sketch the setting 
in which the socialist movement op- 
erated—neither the general context 
of the times nor the related contexts 
of the progressive and labor move- 
ments, which, if only as rivals, ex- 
erted a strong influence on American 
socialism. (Parenthetically, let me say 
that Mr. Kipnis’s research, detailed 
as it was, was limited to sources in 
the Midwest. The Debs collection 
and the Hillquit papers in New York 
Were ignored, as were the inchoate 
party archives now at Duke; discus- 
sion of the large and vigorous Jewish 
socialist movement of New York is 
completely omitted.) 

What is left, what Mr. Kipnis has 
Written with few saving graces, is a 
detailed, often tedious running his- 
lory of the internal factional battles 
of the Socialist party. The book is 
a bare account of a set of abstrac- 
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tions, which are labeled “left wing,” 
“center” and “right wing” with little 
effort to probe the shifting meanings 
of these phrases in terms other than 
those used by the participants. 

Mr. Kipnis has a highly simple 
and single-minded answer to the 
classic question of why the Socialist 
party failed to achieve a mass fol- 
lowing. He writes: 


“Major responsibility for the 
failure of the movement must rest 
upon the right wing. It was the 
‘Constructive Socialists’ who con- 
trolled the party and determined 
policy and activity. And it was 
they who turned the party into 
what they themselves called an op- 
portunist political organization 
devoted to winning public office 
for its leaders. . . . The majority 
of party members still hoped for 
socialism. But right-wing leaders 
hoped for political office. Con- 
structive Socialists sabotaged or- 
ganization of labor parties and 
refused to cooperate with other re- 
form movements. .. . The party as 
an organization refused to partici- 
pate in labor’s day-to-day strug- 
gles. And only rarely was the left 
wing able to push the party into 
halfhearted support of major 
strikes and labor-defense cases.” 


The statement is a complete mish- 
mash, both for its limited theory 
and for its facts. If anyone, it was 
Hillquit who favored the organiza- 
tion of a labor party and whose 
moves toward one in 1909 were im- 
mediately shouted down by the 


“Left.” Certainly no one was more 
dogmatic in rejecting cooperation 
with other reform movements than 
Debs. And “day-to-day struggles,” 
to the author, only means the hit- 
and-run, irresponsible tactics of the 
Wobblies. 

Mr. Kipnis has accepted the rhe- 
torical definitions of left and right 
as they cropped up in party debates, 
and his sympathies are with the 
“Left.” But in American socialism 
“left” had neither a clear meaning 
nor a continuity of specific alignment. 
At one time or another, “the Left” 
meant the “impossibilists,” who were 
against all social reforms or immedi- 
ate demands (to the extent of arguing 
that the proletariat could not gain 
by cheaper gas rates or lower street- 
car fares); the syndicalists, who de- 
spised parliamentary political action; 
the cult of proletarian chauvinists, 
who mocked at all intellectuals and 
constantly feared the loss of their 
front seats on the train of history 
as it choo-chooed along to socialism; 
and the adventurists, such as those 
who later sponsored insurrection in 
Oklahoma or who were predicting 
revolutionary rebellion by 1919. 

Mr. Kipnis’s culprits are the “small 
businessmen, professionals and craft. 
union leaders” who made up, pre- 
sumably, the leadership of the right 
wing. In this respect, he has in effect 
taken over the theory of Robert 
Michels, who saw a process in the 
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socialist movements whereby the 
“embourgeoisement” of the original 
proletarian leaders, or the influx of 
new middle-class individuals, would 
divorce the party leadership from the 
proletariat (meaning, for Michels as 
for Mr. Kipnis, the unskilled and 
semi-skilled workers) and shift the 
party in a “conservative direction.” 

On the level of fact alone, this 
theory holds little water as applied 
to the American Socialist party. Mr. 
Kipnis’s “hero,” an obscure theoret- 
ician of the left wing named Herman 
Titus whose name is rarely mentioned 
in other literature on the SP, was 
not a worker but a physician. Most of 
the other left-wing figures, such as 
William English Walling, Louis 
Boudin, Frank Bohn, Jack London 
and J. G. Phelps Stokes, were mid- 
dle-class journalists or lawyers— 
Stokes, in fact, a rentier millionaire. 
Gene Debs worked only to the age 
of 21 and thereafter made a living as 
a speaker and writer. The only 
“proletarian,” in a sense, was Bill 
Haywood, who typified more the 
frontier rebel than the factory work- 
er. While the right-wing leadership 
had an equal number of journalists 
and lawyers, and probably a greater 
number of ministers, it included 
many more individuals of working- 
class origin than did the left wing, 
while Milwaukee, the home of re- 
formist socialism, was so proletarian 
that the party had difficulty in filling 
legal posts for lack of lawyers. 

It is a pity that Mr. Kipnis’s book 
stops at 1912, for, given his “theory,” 
how explain that Hillquit and Victor 
Berger, the right-wing “oppor- 
tunists,” maintained an anti-war posi- 
tion, while almost the entire in- 
tellectual leadership of the left wing 
(Walling, Stokes, Bohn and Jack 
London) decamped and supported 
the war? How explain the willing- 
ness of Hillquit in the first years of 
the Russian Revolution to support 
the Third International, or to write 
such a revolutionary book as From 
Marx to Lenin? In some measure, 
Mr. Kipnis has been corrupted by the 
Leninist distortion of socialist his- 
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tory, which, with its own Blanquist 
insurrectionary and dictatorial bent, 
cannot understand the orthodox 
Marxism of Kautsky, Hilferding, 
Hillquit and Modigliani or account 
for their stand regarding the war. 

Beyond these questions of fact 
and their interpretation, there is the 
problem that devotees of the “pro- 
letcult” and its epigone historians 
like Mr. Kipnis find it difh- 
cult to comprehend—the besetting 


question that faces all radicals of 
how to live “in and of” the society 
of which they are a part. Unless one 
takes the path of complete aliena. 
tion—the path of utopian colonizers, 
absolute pacifists, and Communists— 
the central question becomes one of 
social compromise. And on this 
dilemma the faction-torn socialist 
movement, with its faulty apocalyptic 
vision of the inevitability of social- 
ism, was hoist. 





Diagnosis 


River on the Rampage. 
By Kenneth S. Davis. 
Doubleday. 217 pp. $3.00. 


Most BOOKs on natural resources 
by journalists are written in a flim- 
flam style, without documentation, 
and touch only on the superficial as- 
pects of the problems involved. River 
on the Rampage does not belong in 
that category. It is an honest, seri- 
ous and eminently readable analysis 
of the water problems of the Kansas 
(Kaw) River, one of the most unruly 
streams in the United States. It was 
the Kaw River which, in the summer 
of 1951, went berserk and wiped out 
sizable portions of the cities of cen- 
tral Kansas, piling up an estimated 
$2.5 billion in damage to make it by 
far the costliest flood in our history. 

Kenneth S. Davis lived through 
that harrowing flood, and set out 
afterward to discover how it came 
about. He found that man had taken 
unusual liberties with the watershed. 
The land had been overplowed, cre- 
ating conditions favorable to erosion, 
and this in turn ruined the natural 
water-holding capacity of the soil, so 
that when rainfall was abnormally 
heavy—as in the spring and summer 
of 1951—water which should have 
stayed on the land poured off into 
gullies, creeks, rills and, eventually, 
the river bed. 

Moreover, the river itself was 
choked with polluted matter. Most 
of the towns along the Kaw were 
dumping raw sewage into it, thus 
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Reviewed by Anthony Netboy 
Authority on conservation problems; 
co-author of “Water, Land and People” 


raising the stream bed as well as 
fouling the water. The state of Kan- 
sas had adequate laws for enforcing 
a ban on pollution, but the worst of- 
fenders, such as the packing plants 
and creameries, refused to abide by 
the law, and not many town govern 
ments were willing to invest in sew- 
age-treatment plants. 

The engineers who built dikes and 
straightened stream channels also had 
a hand in ruining the river. Dikes 
provide only temporary safety, and 
river-straightening sometimes results 
in loss of water-holding capacity. 
Worst of all, residents along the Kaw 
forgot the age-old maxim that every 
river has its natural flood-plain; by 
building homes and factories on the 
flood-plain, these people were taking 
chances. When the river went on 4 
rampage, it swept over the flood 
plain, washing away or damaging 
homes, factories and everything else 
in its path. 

Kenneth Davis has written a dre 
matic story of what the river in its 
upsurge did to the land and the 
people. He has analyzed the causes 
intelligently. The Kaw is only ont 
of many badly abused watersheds it 
the United States. Similar stories 
can be written about the Missout, 
the Colorado, the Tennessee (whos 
tributaries still flood aplenty despite 
the TVA dams), and others. 
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Growing Up Isn’t Easy 


Leaving Home. 
By Elizabeth Janeway. 
Doubleday. 315 pp. $3.95. 


Mucu of contemporary American 
writing is concerned with extremes of 
situation and character, while a large 
area of American experience, hardly 
touched by these extremes, remains 
virtually unexplored. Seldom, in the 
contemporary novel, are we sympa- 
thetically introduced to the pleasant, 
average, middle-class young men and 
women who are, in fact, vitally im- 
portant elements in American life. 
Seldom are we given the illusion of 
the everyday quality and texture of 
ordinary life. 

Elizabeth Janeway, in her fourth 
and finest novel so far, gracefully 
succeeds in creating that very sense 
of vital “everydayness” in the lives 
of a pleasant middle-class American 
family. She does not require a spec- 
tacular canvas to animate her human 
drama. She sees her characters whole. 
within their own world. 

Leaving Home explores the ma- 
turing of three young people who 
come from a moderately well-to-do 
family rooted in “furthest” Brook- 
lyn. This is not the 1930s of prole- 
larian deprivation, unease and _ re- 
volt, or of agonized, self-consciously 
neurotic rebellion. Nina, Kermit and 
Marian Bishop, as children, are 
hardly aware of the depression that 
has eaten away at the society around 
them; and their situation, thanks to 
Uncle Van, their mother, and the 
enduring stability of their own family 
warmth and tradition, is still secure. 
And yet, with all this modest middle- 
class security, each of them must 
find a way out of the anonymity of 
childhood into a growing individu- 
ality in the adult world. 

Nina, who becomes an assistant 
fiction editor for a New York maga- 
tine, has the easiest time. At first, 
she feels a vague dissatisfaction with 
her life, with herself, even with the 
man she is expected to marry. But 
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Editor, New American Library 
and “New World Writing” 


Stuart resolves her dissatisfaction by 
showing her what she most wants, 
and after this Nina falls easily, hap- 
pily and responsibly into the role 
of wife and mother, ultimately to 
become a part of a solid surburban 
community. 

Kermit’s moving out into the world 
is more complex. Devoted to his sister 
Nina, he resents her marriage and 
makes no bones about it. He becomes 
involved in a number of illicit money- 
making schemes as a student at Col- 
umbia and is seduced by his em- 
ployer’s wife while acting as tutor 
to her mentally deficient son one 
summer in Europe, but after gradua- 
tion he gets a job in Washington, 
where his energy and drive appar- 
ently have a satisfactory outlet. As 
World War II approaches, Wash- 
ington begins to pall, and Kermit is 
already wondering how he may get 
into the war. He has developed a 
certain “sense of reality” by this 
time, but one feels that he still has 
a lot of growing to do. 

Marian, the younger sister, has 
the most difficult time 
home.” Marian seems to spring from 
a bounding, uncomplicated girl into 
a passionate and earnest young wo- 
man. After a difficult and noisy affair 
with a married man, she tries to get 
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back her sense of family; but with 
Jean, her brother’s mistress, she 
goes one weekend to a party in New 
Jersey, where she meets an attractive 
young architect, Tom Hofstra. Mar- 
ian’s intense and simple honesty first 
brings about a painful misunder- 
standing with Tom, then leads her to 
the beginning of a happy marriage. 

Chesterton once said of Jane 
Austen that she “may have been pro- 
tected from truth, but it was precious 
little of truth that was protected from 
her.” Mrs. Janeway has surely not 
been protected from truth, but in- 
deed one may say of her, as of Jane 
Austen, that precious little truth has 
escaped her. She writes with a sin- 
gularly clear, observant and good- 
humored intelligence, and misses 
very little. 

The author has built her novel with 
care. The setting—particularly the 
Victorian house with a garden in 
Brooklyn where they live as child- 
ren—and the minor characters—es- 
pecially Mrs. Bishop, the Judge and 
Uncle Van—effectively deepen the 
novel’s perspective and sharpen the 
focus on the three young people. To 
this reader, Nina’s attitudes at the 
end of the book do not seem fully 
consonant with her earlier charac- 
ter; some of Kermit’s escapades, and 
some of the people Marian meets, are 
not entirely convincing. And yet, 
the quiet clarity of Mrs. Janeway’s 
vision, and the firm texture of the 
world she creates, give her book a 
special quality among contemporary 
novels. 
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/ RODGERS s HAMMERSTEIN'S. 


New Musical Comedy 
AND 
-_ 


with ISABEL BILL JOAN 
BIGLEY HAYES McCRACKEN 

RAY (MARK JACKIE 
WALSTON DAWSON KELK 
Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 


, 1.80. 
Mats. Wedo& Sat.: $4.20, 3.60, 3.00, ; 


2.40, 1 
2.40, 1.80 


MAJESTIC THEATRE, West 44th Street 





YUL BRYNNER 


The King and F 


A Musical Piay 
with COMSTANCE CARPENTER 
TERRY SAUNDERS 
Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat.: $4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 
ST. JAMES THEATRE, West 44th Street 


NEW POPULAR PRICES! 
MARTHA GEORGE 
WRIGHT BRITTON 
in The Pulitzer Prize Musical Piay 


Seuth Pacific 


with MYRON WILLIAM 
McCORMICK * TABBERT ° WOLFSON 
ond MUSA WILLI _ 





Deborah Kerr 


| of love—considered in its widest aspect. 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THe New 
Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THe 
New Leaver Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 











DEAR EDITOR 


Notes Need to ‘Harness Sex 
In the Service of Love 


Your editorial, “Sex and Freedom” [THE 
New Leaver, November 2], with its sympathetic 
i; report of Alex Comfort’s championing of “the 
‘love relationship, . . . sanctioned or illicit,” 
blinks the fact that not every sex relationship 
is a love relationship. Yet, human history, from 
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the earliest records down to today’s newspaper, 


documents the close connection between sex 


'and aggression. The problem in this field is 
| precisely that of harnessing sex in the service 


It is 
not a new problem, and serious inquiry into 
it does not conflict with the maintenance of 


RODGERS  HAMMERSTEIN’S moderate standards of decency in artistic ex- 


pres Your relegation of all tradition on 
the subject to the class of ‘ 


sion. 
‘immature clichés” 
is itself painfully immature. 


Buffalo, N. Y. C. I. CLaFiin 


Holds India Leads Movement 
For Peace and a Better Life 


Your editorial [THE New Leaper, October 
26] to the effect that, if the Korean prisoner- 
of-war talks have done nothing else, they have 
contributed to the education of Indian Prime 
Minister Nehru seems to me to show a lament- 
able lack of a sense of history. 

The First World War, which President Wil- 
son himself described afterward as “a com- 
mercial war,” gave the world the Russian 
Revolution, and its aftermath paved the way 
for Hitler. The Second World War removed 
idealism from Communism and spread totali- 
tarianism to China. 

On the record, it would seem to me that a 
liberal publication might humbly re-study the 
ease with which parties professing to uphold 
the brotherhood of man supported the mutual 
slaughters of World Wars I and II, and draw 
some lessons for the future. 

The present truce and, hence, the improved 
prospects for building lasting peace and a 
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better life for people all over the world are 


due to India’s leadership. Perhaps Nehru 
might have something to teach THE New 
LEADER. 


Winnetka, Ill. WituiamM Bross Lioyp Jr, 


Notes Franco, Whether Fascist 
Or Autocrat, Is Freedom’s Foe 

1 found Hugh Trevor-Roper’s article, “Is 
Franco a Fascist?” [THe New Leaper, 
ber 2], a stimulating—and accurate—presenta- 
tion of some of the problems which one en- 
counters in dealing with Franco Spain. Yet, 
whether one designates Franco “fascist” or 
“autocrat,” the fight against him must go on, 
His most recent to a long list of 
murders and suppressions is the jailing of the 
editorial staff of Solidaridad Obrera, organ of 
the National Confederation of Labor. However 
we describe the economic basis of his regime, 
we must remember that its political structure 
is that of the violent repression of all demo- 
cratic forces in Spain. 

The recent treaty with Franco (with so many 
provisions kept secret) has called forth all 
kinds of Realpolitik justifications. Trevor- 
Roper’s analysis is well worthwhile. I would 
only add this postscript: that neither military 
pragmatism nor any kind of morality justifies 
our alliance with Franco. 

New York City MICHAEL HARRINGTON 

Committee to Defend Franco’s Labor Victims 


Novem- 
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Praises Our Editorials 
On the Truce in Korea 


I am more than happy to renew my subscrip- 
tion to THE New Leaner. I have clipped and 
filed so many of your strong and timely articles 
in the last three years that the filing cabinet 
is bulging. Your editorials on the “peace” in 
Korea were very courageous, because you were 
in the minority. Your editorials on India’s 
“neutral” position have been true and right. 
Especially do I commend the two editorials in 
the October 26 New Leaver on “Guiana’s 
Lesson” and “Educating Nehru.” I wish many 
Americans could read them, as well as our 
British and Indian friends. Keep up the good 
work! 

New York City Constance H. WHEELER 
Appeals for Old Clothes 
For Needy East Germans 


The International Rescue Committee is spon 
soring a nationwide drive to collect used cloth- 
ing for needy East Zone Germans. This drive 
was launched in response to President Eisem- 
hower’s appeal of September 23, which followed 
a request from West German Chancellor Aden- 
auer for help for the East Germans during the 
coming winter. 

The International Committee is 4 
non-sectarian, voluntary overseas-relief orga 
ization. In the past seventeen years, it has give? 


Rescue 
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emergency assistance and resettlement aid to 
victims of totalitarian oppression. Since the 
end of World War II, through its eleven over- 
seas offices in Western Europe and Turkey, it 
has aided over 100,000 anti-Communist refugees 
and resettled 12,500 in the free world. 
Members of the Committee’s Board of Di- 
rectors include Leo Cherne (Chairman), A. A. 
Berle Jr., William J. Donovan, Samuel Gold- 
wyn, Carl Spaatz and Admiral Ellis M. Zacha- 
rias. Admiral Richard E. Byrd is Honorary 
Chairman. The Committee’s address is 62 West 


45th Street, New York City. 
Leo CHERNE 
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SYLVIA SPRIGGE: 
The Lure of Trieste and Istria 


RICHARD LOWENTHAL: 
The Retreat from Stalinism 


FRANZ BORKENAU: 
Some Sources of Modern Europe 


LOIS MITCHISON: 
The Queen’s English in Pakistan 
MICHAEL EDWARDES: 
Miss Nightingale and the 
Imperial Cloaca 
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“No adult should miss it! 
One of the finest of the 
year!” Post 

“Great! We give itthe high- 
est rating of the year!” 


— Mirror 


“Will stand as one of 
the movie greats!” 


—Journal-Amer. 








BURT LANCASTER: MONTGOMERY C 
DEBORAH KERR: FRANK SINATRA: DONNA REED 


Screenplay by DANIEL TARADASH + Bosed on the best-selling novel by JAMES JONES 
.»,, Directed by FRED ZINNEMANN « Produced by BUDDY ‘abu. A COLUMBIA PICTURE 
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Rockefeller Center 


“Best musical of the year!" —ZUNSER, CUE 


“KISS ME KATE" 


STARRING 


KATHRYN GRAYSON #¢ HOWARD KEEL 


ANN MILLER with KEENAN WYNN ¢ BOBBY VAN e JAMES WHITMORE 
KURT KASZNER ¢ Photographed in ANSCO COLOR ¢ Color by TECHNICOLOR 
Directed by GEORGE SIDNEYe Produced by JACK CUMMINGSe An M-G-M Pieture 
ON STAGE: "LIGHTS UPI''—Gala new revue produced by Leonidoff, 
Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble and Symphony Orchestra 
directed by Raymond Paige. 
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France Falters 


THE VAGUE VOTE of confidence given to French Pre- 
mier Joseph Laniel and the deterioration of European 
Union talks at The Hague are fresh symptoms of the 
Continent’s creeping paralysis. Neither Laniel nor any 
other French politician now dares to ask a straight vote 
on the European Army treaty; the resolution which pro- 
vided Laniel’s ticket to Bermuda was innocuously worded, 
and it passed the National Assembly only through the 
largesse of Gaullists who abstained. As a result of this 
débacle, France’s nimble Foreign Minister, Georges 
Bidault, arrived at the Hague conference of Schuman 
Plan nations determined to stall—which he did. Mean- 
while, Paris pricked up its ears at the report that Com- 
munist rebel Ho Chi Minh was prepared to negotiate 
a settlement in Indo-China. 

Where does this leave the U.S. policy based on the 
European Army? Your guess is as good as Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s. It is quite apparent that France will do nothing 
before its Presidential election, nor is there any evidence 
that the results of that balloting will suddenly activate 
the lethargic National Assembly. Laniel’s mandate carries 
him as far as the Bermuda Conference and (presumably) 
back, but not much further. Whoever will succeed him 
may be worse, because in France those who stand for 
radical domestic reform and those who stand for a firm 
European anti-Communist policy are decidedly not the 
same people. Dissolution of the Assembly is a likely pros- 
pect within the next year, but not within the next few 
months, because most of the Deputies prefer inaction to 
an election which might prove a national outpouring of 
disgust. So long as there is no substantial pressure on 
France to act decisively, inaction goes on indefinitely, as 
the governments of Pinay, Mayer and Laniel have shown. 

Some pressure is now being applied at the Bermuda 
meeting. One can be sure that Mr. Dulles has not for- 
gotten the ultimatums he served during his visits to 
Paris and other European capitals last winter. At that 
time, it was believed that further procrastination would 
bring radical shifts in American policy. Of course, that 
has not been the case. But Mr. Dulles realizes, we are 
certain, how very necessary further pressure is. So does 
Prime Minister Churchill; his recent speech, envisaging 
a West German national army within NATO if EDC 
fails, was part of that pressure. How much good it will 
do in the mood of the present French Assembly is prob- 
lematical; but a serious Anglo-American campaign to put 
through the European Army might hasten a new French 
Assembly which would be elected (for better or worse) 
on the European issue. 
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Two temptations will assail London and Washington 
if France still proves recalcitrant: (1) to permit France 
to compromise with Ho Chi Minh as the price of EDC 
ratification, and (2) to scrap EDC and create a new Ger- 
man national army. Sacrificing Indo-China and laying 
open Burma, Malaya and Thailand to Communism would 
be a crime—and there is no guarantee that such a deal 
would pass the EDC treaty. For would not EDC’s foes 
cite the supposed “peace” in Indo-China as an example 
of the “reduced world tension” which makes a European 
Army unnecessary? As for an independent German army, 
in the present atmosphere it may do more harm than 
good, driving France and Italy toward appeasement. It 
will, in the long and the short run, comfort the people of 
Europe more to know that strong American detachments 
will stay with them than to watch the revival of the 
Wehrmacht. Patience and strength are the only “easy” 
answers to the French problem. 


New Atrocities 


ONE OF OUR AGE’S most horrifying aspects is that 
atrocities have lost their meaning. The very word “atroc- 
ity” has had its heart cut out by constant use. There 
remains an abstract shell, much like other such words 
(“crisis,” “corruption,” “spiritual might”)—capable of 
ready use by many, but incapable of exploding the 
Western conscience. In a generation which suffered 
Buchenwald and Bataan, Katyn and Kharkov, revelations 
of new horrors come—and go—easily. 

The documents which the United States has placed 
before the United Nations on Communist atrocities in 
Korea are already meeting the fate of similar documents 
on similar atrocities. The clever brahmins of the diplo- 
matic world are already whispering that such revelations 
are “indelicate” and “add to world tensions.” Far from 
spurring these diplomats to strong action against the 
murderers, the new atrocities only redouble their eager 
ness to clasp Red China’s bloody hands to the UN’s 
bosom. The details of the massacre no longer matter—a 
handful will weep for the murdered Americans and 
Koreans. The greater shame is on those who would re- 
ward the killers. Who shall weep when their turn comes? 


TV Highlight 


ONE OF THE FEW programs exploring the constructive 
possibilities of TV journalism is See Jt Now (Tuesday. 
10:30 EST, CBS), produced by Edward R. Murrow and 
Fred W. Friendly. No mere commentary, this program 
presents first-hand, detailed reports on the news and the 
people who make it. Outstanding on-the-spot presenta- 
tions were the special See Jt Now shows from Berlin, 
Korea and Trieste. 

Even more daring was the program Murrow devoted to 
Milo Radulovich, the Air Force officer who was nearly 
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cashiered because of the questionable opinions of mem- 
bers of his family. More recently, there was a thorough 
treatment of the hostility encountered by the American 
Civil Liberties Union when it sought a meeting place in 
Indianapolis. 

Murrow and Friendly deserve high praise for the 
standard they have unfalteringly maintained. It is also 
instructive that this eminently liberal program is spon- 
sored by the giant Aluminum Corporation of America. 


Anniversary 


TWELVE YEARS AGO, Americans should have learned a 
lesson. The totalitarian-directed planes which attacked 
Pearl Harbor had been built in defiance of honorable 
paper agreements. The meager U.S. force which attempt- 
ed to repel them had been barely created in the face of 
tremendous sentiment for a “let the dust settle” attitude. 
At the very moment the planes attacked, negotiations for 
peaceful coexistence were under way. We should have 
learned on that one day what Europe had painfully 
learned over a decade: that aggressive totalitarianism, in 
and of itself, means war, unless superior power is 
systematically devoted to its extirpation. But we have 
not learned the lesson, any more than Europe has. Must 
a new generation pay for more instruction? 


Eugene ONeill 


EucENE O’NEILL, whose death last week is mourned 
throughout the world, remains by far the outstanding 
figure in the American drama’s first real flowering. 
More than any other of our playwrights, he led the way 
from the society theater to the social drama, to studies 
of the common citizen, the farmer, the slum-dweller, the 
middle-class family—all caught in some basic problem 
of contemporary life. Although a sense of frustration 
colored most of his early plays, he seemed on the way 
toward a brighter view in such works as Lazarus Laughed, 
Ah, Wilderness! and Days Without End; the state of the 
world, and his own long ill health, renewed the somber 
tone in the two pieces he allowed to be produced or pub- 
lished after 1934. 

Eugene O’Neill probed his characters more deeply 
than any other American dramatist; persons inarticulate 
in themselves were brought into sharp dramatic focus by 
his pen. He constantly sought new means of expression; 
each play experimented with new devices, new techniques. 
Not all, of course, proved equally successful, but, together 
with the timeliness of his themes and the depth of his 
characters, they gave a surging vitality to the American 
drama that raised it for the first time to full partnership 
in the international art of the theater. The stages of the 
world will long offer the dramas of Eugene O’Neill, and, 
when they cease to do so, it will be because his followers 
have forged further along the trails that he blazed. 
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Editorial Board 

Epitor: William E. Bohn + Executive Epitor: S. M. 
Levitas + Manacine Epitor: Daniel James + Asso- 
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East: Mark Alexander - New Deu: G. S. Bhargava, 
S. R. Mohan Das + Tokyo: Takeo Naoi + Rovinc 
East ASIAN CORRESPONDENTS: Richard Deverall, Ed- 
ward Hunter, Harold J. Noble + Rovine LATIN 
AMERICAN CORRESPONDENTS: Victor Alba, Robert J 
Alexander, Serafino Romualdi. 
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W.S. Woytinsky 2 Economic Forecast for 1954 
William E. Bohn 7 The Home Front 
Harold J. Noble § Rebuilding Korea 
G. L. Arnold 9 Does Time Take Life Seriously? 
Peter Drake || Voice Without Words 
Raphael R. Abramovitch |2 The Outlook at Bermuda 
Joseph Mazur |5 Congress Weighs Social Security 


Writers and Writing 
Robert E. Fitch |6 The Philosophy of Dr. Niebuhr 
Daniel Bell |7 A Distorted View of U.S. Social- 
ism 
Anthony Netboy |8 Diagnosis of a Flood 
Arabel J. Porter 19 Growing Up Isn’t Easy 
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SPECIAL Christmas GIFT OFFER! 
THESE FINE NEW BOOKS FREE 


With gift subscriptions to The New Leader 


THE HOUSE BY THE 
MEDLAR TREE. By 


Giovanni Verga. 


(Regular price: $3.50) 


— CONVERSATIONS 


Gustav Janouch. 


(Regular price: $3.00) 


FROM LENIN TO MALENKOYV: The History 
of World Communism. By Hugh Seton-Watson. 
A History Book Club Selection. 


(Regular price: $6.00) 


With each one-year Christmas Gift Subscription—$5—we will send FREE either From Lenin” 


be 


to Malenkov or The House by the Medlar Tree and Conversations with Kafka. You can keep 
the books yourself, or give them to friends with The New Leader. We'll provide attractive 


holiday gift cards and handle all postage—no matter how many Gift Subscriptions you ~“— 


THE NEW LEADER 7 East 15th St., New York 3, N.Y. 


. State 


(Offer limited to U.S. and Canada) 


I enclose $.... for .... Christmas Gift Subscrip- 
tions at $5 each (Canada $6) to the friends listed. 


(FONONONZON TEAR OUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL IT TODAY! Nizar Nini 


Gift Subscription to 
Address 
Zone.... 


0 Lenin to Malenkov (] Medlar Tree & Kafka 
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Address 
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